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THE KLAMATH EXPLORINGEXPEDITION,1850 

Settlement of the Umpqua Valley — Its Outcome. 

By Socrates Scholtield. 

Upon the discovery of gold in the beds of the streams and in 
the mountains of CaHfornia, it was reasonably expected that 
rich deposits would also be found in the beds of some of the 
many unexplored streams and in the mountains of the con- 
tiguous Territory of Oregon. And acting upon such sugges- 
tion of probability, Messrs. Herman Winchester, Caspar 
Thomas Hopkins, Horace J. Paine, Galen Burdett and 
Eldridge G. Hall, citizens of San Francisco, originated a joint 
stock company, the stock of which consisted of one hundred 
shares of one hundred dollars each, which was soon taken up. 
The objects of the company were to explore and make settle- 
ments on what was supposed to be the Klamath river, but 
which being wrongly laid down on the map was in reality 
Rogue river, the location of the mouth of the Klamath river 
being then unknown. 

In pursuance of their object they designed to ascertain the 
agricultural, commercial and mineral resources of the country ; 
to survey the harbor at the mouth of the river, and to lay out 
a town site, to ascertain how far the river was navigable ; to 
survey and lay out a town at the head of navigation if a suitable 
location was found and the resources of the river and valley 
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were deemed favorable; to explore the upper waters and the 
tributaries, and prospect for gold. With these objects in view, 
the schooner William Roberts, Captain Lyman, was chartered 
by the company, and manned by a crew of twelve seamen, and 
accompanied by twenty-two adventurers, members of the com- 
pany. They sailed from San Francisco on Saturday, the 5th 
day of July, 1850, and after getting out of the harbor it was 
discovered that the vessel leaked badly, so much so that it 
was deemed necessary to put back and repair. The schooner 
was therefore taken back into the harbor and to Sausalito, 
which was about six miles below San Francisco, on the op- 
posite shore, where after examination the leak was discovered 
and stopped, and the sand ballast was exchanged for stone, 
which detained the vessel until Monday, the 7th, when they 
again put to sea. In consequence of head winds which are 
constantly from the northwest at this season of the year, their 
passage up the coast was very slow, requiring fourteen days 
to make the mouth of Rogue river, which they supposed to be 
the mouth of the Klamath. During the passage a meeting 
was held by the company, and it was decided that in conse- 
quence of the known hostile character of the Indians their 
operations should proceed on military principles, being fully 
persuaded that it would require the most efficient organization 
and vigilance to enable them to pass through the country with 
safety; this region having heretofore been a neglected portion 
of the Territory, and one where little or no effort had been 
made toward modifying the war-like characteristics of the 
Indians. For the purpose of exploration it was proposed that 
the schooner should be taken as far up the river as it could 
be navigated with safety, and that the party should proceed 
thence in whaleboats, three of which were provided for that 
purpose. Mr. Herman Winchester was chosen captain with 
the power to appoint subordinates. He appointed three lieu- 
tenants, one for each boat, viz. : C. T. Hopkins, first lieutenant ; 
Dr. H. J. Paine, second lieutenant; and Rufus Coffin, third 
lieutenant. An engineer was also appointed for each boat, 
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viz. : Nathan Scholfield, R. W. Larrett, and E. Fletcher. The 
boats were then to be manned as follows: For boat No. 1, 
H. Winchester, captain; R. Coffin, lieutenant; N. Scholfield, 
engineer ; and C. S. Eigenbrodt, A. A. Brinsmade, P. Flanagan 
and W. E. Evans. For boat No. 2, C. T. Hopkins, 1st lieutenant 
commandant; R. W. Larrett, engineer; Dr. H. H. Beals, A. 
Davies, I. T. Turney, W. E. Broadbent, R. S. Philpot, Dr. J. 
W. Drew and Charles McDowell. For boat No. 3, Dr. H. J. 
Payne, second lieutenant commandant; E. Fletcher, engineer, 
S. E. Smith, Dr. E. R. Fiske, Welbert W. Stevens, C. Lein- 
felder, I. Magrannary, and C. T. Ward. It was also arranged 
that Capt. Lyman with part of his crew, consisting of Mr. 
Peter Mackie, 1st mate; Charles Moore, 2nd mate; Charles 
Brown, J. Anderson, L M. Dodge and James Cook, should 
remain on board of the schooner at all times to protect her 
during the absence of the party. They first made the Oregon 
coast at Cape Orford on the morning of Sunday, July 21st, and 
by a free northwest wind they sailed down the coast, when at 
about six miles from the cape several fires were lighted 
simultaneously on the approach of the schooner in the vicinity. 
These fires were supposed to be signals from the Indians on 
shore to other distant members of their tribe as a notification 
of the approach of a vessel. A boat was lowered here with a 
crew to examine the shore for locating the entrance of the river. 
They soon returned, however, reporting no river, but a village 
of several Indian houses on the shore. Capt. Rufus Coffin, 
the only person on board who had ever seen the mouth of 
the river and who acted as pilot, did not distinctly recollect 
its locality. Upon sailing further down the coast he was soon 
able to identify it, but being impressed with the conviction 
that it was very difficult and even dangerous to attempt its 
entrance except at the most favorable time of tide, especially 
with the strong wind which prevailed, a whaleboat was dis- 
patched in charge of Mr. Mackie, the first mate and four 
sailors, in order to examine the entrance and determine the 
state of the tide, while the schooner was lying off and on. In 
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passing the bar the ebb tide meeting the swell of the sea, caused 
a heavy breaker which capsized the boat, and for a moment 
the boat and men seemed swallowed up by the waves; but 
after a time by means of spy-glasses three of the men were 
seen on the beach with the Indians. They were only recognized 
by their dress, the Indians being entirely naked. Another boat 
with a crew duly armed with weapons was immediately sent 
off to render them assistance, if possible, but on arriving in 
the vicinity of the bar they considered it too hazardous to at- 
tempt crossing. They saw two of the crew of the other boat 
standing with the Indians — apparently having their hands 
tied — and considering that there was no safety in attempting 
to render assistance, they with some difficulty in consequence 
of the high wind returned to the schooner. After they had 
made their report it was at once decided to put the schooner 
over the bar and enter the river at all hazards in order to rescue 
the men who were in the hands of the Indians. And as the 
evening was approaching, everything required haste, every man 
armed himself with his weapons and the vessel was put to the 
wind, and during the most intense excitement and apprehension 
of all on board, she soon approached and plunged into the 
breakers as they broke on the bar, and in a few moments was 
safely through and in smooth water within the harbor, when 
an exultant shout went up from all on board, although their 
rejoicing was repressed by their apprehensions for the fate of 
those on shore. After getting fairly within the harbor and at 
anchor, a numerous party of Indians was observed on shore, 
mostly naked, and three of the five men who were wrecked 
were seen among them. The boats were immediately lowered 
and were being manned by a sufficient number of armed men 
to rescue their companions, when the Indians, seeing this prep- 
aration, brought their captives off to the vessel in canoes, 
and gave them up, having previously robbed them of all the 
articles they had about their persons, and taken all their 
clothing excepting their shirts and pantaloons. From these 
returned men it was learned that the other two of the boat's 
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crew had been drowned. About twenty of the Indians came 
off to the schooner and were kindly received, and well treated 
by the crew, but were not allowed to come on board, but only 
to remain in their canoes alongside. Several persons went 
on shore from the vessel and explored the beach in order to 
discover the bodies of those who were lost, but they could not 
be found, although fragments of the boat were seen strewn 
along the beach. Mr. Peter Mackie, the first mate, one of the 
persons saved, was seriously injured by bruises received while 
in the surf, from which he was taken by the Indians in an 
exhausted condition. He was then stripped by them to a 
cotton shirt and trousers, and his watch and other articles 
taken from him. After coming on board the vessel, he was 
immediately removed to his berth and properly attended to, 
and in four or five days was so far recovered as to be able 
to attend to his duties on the vessel. On the next day, Mon- 
day, a party of nine were dispatched with a whaleboat to 
take soundings and make a partial survey and exploration of 
the river, preparatory to sending up the vessel. The party 
consisted of Captain Winchester, Lieutenant Hopkins, Mr. N. 
Scholfield, engineer, Mr. Farrell, Mr. Eigenbrodt, Dr. Fiske, 
Mr. Brinsmade, Mr. McDowell and one other person, while 
the other members of the party remained to take care of the 
vessel and survey the harbor. After proceeding up the river 
about three or four miles, they encountered rapids and shoals, 
which would effectually prevent the vessel from ascending 
beyond that point. An Indian house was seen just below the 
rapids, and four Indians with their canoes, and on passing up 
the river for about a half a mile further they came to a village 
of some half a dozen houses, near which the party landed. 
Several Indians appeared on the bank above, armed with their 
bows and arrows and knives. The Indians from below had 
accompanied the party to this place and were very troublesome 
on account of their thieving propensities, as they would take 
anything they could lay their hands on and secrete. 

Continuing up the river, they came to a high mountain 
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mostly destitute of trees, about eight miles from the mouth of 
the river; this they named Mount Winchester, and a little 
further on was another mountain peak in a continuation of 
the same ridge. This latter peak the party ascended and 
named Eigenbrodt's Peak. From this peak a fine view of the 
river below and of the ocean was obtained, and the course of 
the river above through the coast range was approximately 
determined. After descending the mountain the party took 
to the boat and returned to the vessel, arriving just after sun- 
set, and in time to assist in the ceremony of burying one of 
the drowned sailors, whose body had been found by the 
Indians and brought in, having been washed ashore some 
miles below the mouth of the river. 

On the following day two whaleboats were manned by 
nine persons each, to ascend the river and continue the explora- 
tion. They started about seven o'clock in the morning with 
provisions sufficient for one week, and were followed by 
twelve or fourteen Indians in canoes. Just below the first 
rapids there was an island of two or three acres in extent, 
covered with water in times of freshets, with the exception of 
a high rocky bluff at the upper end. On this bluff, which 
was about 60 feet high, and consisted of basaltic rock, they cut 
with a chisel the date, 1850. The tide water sets up to this 
place, and to the rapids above. The Indians assisted the par- 
ties in getting their boats up the rapids, which occurred 
very frequently, and some of which were very difficult to pass. 
Recompense was made to the Indians for their assistance by 
presents of beads or other trinkets, and whenever the boats 
stopped in their passage up the river, the Indians would press 
around and steal everything they could lay their hands on, 
even taking articles out of the pockets of the members of the 
party with an adroitness that would do credit to and even 
leave professional pickpockets of civilization in the shade. 
Almost every one had something taken from him in this way. 
The party took the chief and two other Indians on board 
the boats to accompany them and act as guides. As they 
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proceeded up the river they passed a village consisting of 
eight houses, and here the Indians they had employed as guides 
left them, but joined them again about three miles above, 
with the addition of about a dozen more to the party. As they 
proceeded up the river the rapids increased in difficulty and 
frequency, and after progressing to a point about fifteen miles 
from the mouth of the river, the further prosecution of the 
exploration was abandoned. The members of the party were 
well fagged out and most of them wet to the skin, as they 
had frequently to leave the boats and take to wading; the 
river banks being in many places too steep and precipitous 
to afford a passage on shore, and the Indians had already 
greatly increased in numbers, and were likely to still further 
increase, so that in the judgment of some of the party it 
would be dangerous for them to encamp. The exploring party 
in their progress up the river had occasionally prospected on 
the bars for indications of gold ; but none was found. 

When the Indians found that the party was about to return 
they tried to persuade them to go on; they informed them by 
signs that there were plenty of deer up the river ; this they did 
by placing their hands in place of horns at the side of their 
heads and pointing up the river. They appeared very much 
disappointed when they found that the party persisted in 
returning. The start down the river was made about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the Indians soon following. When the 
party came to the first village below, they stopped to trade 
with the Indians, but found that nearly all of them were 
absent. The party found here an iron chain of about one 
hundred pounds weight, the bobstay of some vessel. This was 
supposed to have been taken from the schooner Hackstaff. 
which was wrecked at or near the mouth of the river some 
time before. This chain was purchased for a handkerchief 
and a small piece of calico, but while the trade was being 
made with one Indian, another Indian had the adroitness to 
pick the pocket of the purchaser of another handkerchief and 
a memorandum book. One of the party had a hole torn 
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through his flannel shirt by an Indian to get at articles car- 
ried at his breast inside of the shirt. To one of the Indians 
who had accompanied the party and appeared to be more reli- 
able and friendly than the others, many presents had been 
given. He was presented with a good suit of clothes, with 
which he was much pleased, and on the return to the vessel 
the same evening he was allowed to stay on board, and in the 
morning while the party were at breakfast, the Indian being 
in the cabin, was observed to take a bowie knife from one of 
the berths and secrete it in his clothes. He was in consequence 
immediately hustled out and sent on shore. It was thus proved 
to those most charitably disposed to the Indians that no confi- 
dence whatever could be placed in any of them, and after this 
the Indians were only allowed to come to the vessel at even- 
ing for the purpose of trade. On the following day the party 
were employed in taking soundings in the harbor and survey- 
ing locations for a townsite consisting of half a square mile 
located on each side of the river. 

The explorations thus far had proved unsatisfactory in 
relation to the river, and in regard to the development of the 
country in the interior, the river having proved to be smaller 
and more difficult of access than the explorers had a right to 
anticipate from its representation on the maps, and by travelers 
who had crossed the Klamath and Rogue rivers in the interior, 
and had represented each of these streams some sixty or one 
hundred miles in the interior as being as large or larger than 
this river proved to be near its mouth; and moreover this 
river was found by the surveyed courses taken to run from 
a direction averaging northeast by east, as far as the explora- 
tion extended, instead of from a southeasterly direction, as 
universally represented on the maps; it was therefore con- 
cluded that their explorations should be extended up and 
down the coast, hoping to find some larger river in the vicin- 
ity. For this purpose Lieutenants Hopkins and Payne, Mr. 
Fletcher, Mr. Eigenbrodt, Dr. Fiske, Dr. Drew and three 
others were dispatched down the coast. They started on 
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Friday, the 26th, designing to be absent two days. They pro- 
ceeded down the coast, frequently toiling over high hills and 
mountains, crossing deep ravines, and encamped at an esti- 
mated distance of about 20 miles from the place of starting. 
On their way down they passed a creek beyond which, farther 
south, the country was mountainous with projecting cliffs on 
the shore and difficult to traverse. They therefore returned 
on the second day much fatigued with their journey. 

At this same time another party was dispatched to survey 
and explore the coast north of the river. This party consisted 
of Mr. N. Scholfield, Mr. Larrett, Mr. Helbert, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Dodge, Mr. Flanagan, Mr. Anderson and Mr. Pierce, 
Mr. N. Scholfield having been appointed to take charge of the 
expedition. They took two days' provisions and a full com- 
plement of weapons, having, as they were fully aware, to pass 
through the very stronghold of the Indians, if they should 
travel up to and around Cape Blanco, as they proposed. They 
started on their journey on the morning of Saturday, and after 
getting under way it was found that fifteen or twenty Indians 
were following and going in company with them. It was sug- 
gested by some of the party that the Indians should be sent 
back or driven off; but it was finally considered that if this 
course should be taken, they would still go on in some other 
direction, and arrive at the Indian settlements above as soon 
as the party, and perhaps be more troublesome by exciting 
the other Indians against them than if allowed to go on. 

The path to be pursued by the party as pointed out by the 
Indians (two of whom were selected as guides), was generally 
on the beach, but occasionally rising on the table land above 
at an elevation of from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet, 
which necessitated climbing up some steep ascents at places 
where the passage on the beach was obstructed by rock. 
After traveling in this way about four miles, a portion of the 
party, thinking to take a shorter and more direct route than 
that of the tortuous travel of the Indians along the beach, 
and disregarding the directions of the Indian guides and the 
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earnest protestations of Mr. Scholfield, struck off from the 
path, leaving Mr. Scholfield and Mr. Helbert, accompanied 
by most of the Indians, to pursue the trail along the beach. 
It was supposed, however, that the parties would come together 
again before they had gone very far, but it so turned out that 
in consequence of the separation Mr. Scholfield and Mr. Hel- 
bert .arrived at the Indian villages in advance of the other 
party. In their passage up the beach the accompanying Indians 
received straggling accessions to their number, and at a dis- 
tance of about eight miles from the vessel they came to two 
or three Indian houses, from which the Indians came with 
their weapons and joined the others. Mr. Scholfield in deal- 
ing with the Indians made a practice of shaking hands with 
them as they approached, and treated them very politely. Soon 
after passing these houses they came in view of another village, 
and on their approach the Indians came out armed with their 
bows and arrows, hatchets and rifles, and seated themselves 
in a row waiting for the approach of the party. Mr. Scholfield 
advised Mr. Helbert, his companion, who wished to return 
without going farther, to show no fear but to go boldly on. 
And as they came up to the Indians Mr. Scholfield saluted 
their chiefs, and shaking by the hand such of the Indians as 
seemed of sufficient importance to require such civility, 
passed on, but was strongly pressed by the Indians to stop and 
sit with them. One of these Indians tried to get possession 
of the spyglass held in the hand of Mr. Scholfield, but did not 
succeed, and after going a little distance further they stopped 
by the side of a large log which was lying on the beach, being 
somewhat fatigued and hungry. The Indians pressed hard 
around them, so that it was very difficult to keep them off. 
They had now increased in numbers to near one hundred. 
One of them stole the hatchet that Mr. Scholfield carried in 
his boot leg, but was discovered by Mr. Scholfield in season 
to recover it. Being importuned by the Indians, Mr. Schol- 
field gave them some of his provisions, consisting of cold ham, 
hard bread and soft biscuit. The ham and hard bread they 
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would not eat, but the soft biscuit they appeared to relish. 
Before Mr. Scholfield and his companion got ready to move 
on, Mr. Scholfield discovered that the Indians had stolen his 
hatchet the second time, and that they had also stolen the 
knife of his companion from its sheath, and just before this 
he had detected one of the Indians coming up behind him with 
his knife to cut the strap which bound his blankets tp his 
back, the Indian in his attempt having nearly severed it. See- 
ing that matters had come to such a pass, Mr. Scholfield 
demanded that his hatchet be given up. This he did by signs 
which the Indians readily understood, but the hatchet was not 
forthcoming. He then drew his revolver and instituted a 
search for the hatchet, demanding that all who had any skins 
or dress of any kind, by means of which it could be secreted, 
to take them off and exhibit them. This the Indians, although 
armed with bows and arrows, knives, rifles, etc., submitted 
to, although in some cases reluctantly; but the hatchet could 
not be found. It had probably been buried in the sand, or 
the thief had run off with his booty. Mr. Helbert was filled 
with fear and consternation during this procedure. He had 
a long beard, and the Indians further down the coast had told 
him that if he came up here he would have his beard pulled 
out. He was therefore fearful that when Mr. Scholfield 
demanded an expose of the garments of the Indians, that he 
was going much too far, but he was satisfied afterwards that 
it was the only thing that saved them both from probable 
plunder and massacre, as the Indians after this experience kept 
at a more respectful distance. Mr. Helbert urged Mr. Schol- 
field strongly to return from this point, but Mr. Scholfield, 
wishing to go as near to the cape as possible to ascertain 
whether a river entered the ocean at or near that locality, was 
determined to press forward to accomplish that object. They 
therefore went on, and soon came to another village of six 
or eight houses, the inmates of which came out as before with 
their weapons, and seated themselves in a row on the ground. 
Mr. Scholfield and his companion walked up to the Indians, 
saluting them in a friendly manner and shaking hands with 
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the most conspicuous of their number. They were pressed 
by the Indians to stop and sit down with them, but the Indians 
looked to them as too savage for pleasant society. One of 
them was armed with a hand saw, and one of the most savage- 
looking Indians they had seen was armed with a stone hammer 
that had done hard service. Mr. Scholfield and his companion 
concluded that under present circumstances it was not best to 
go much farther, especially as they could see another Indian 
village near the cape, and many Indians upon the hills above ; 
they therefore, being much fatigued, concluded to go a little 
distance to a log on the beach, and sit down to rest, prepara- 
tory to their return to the vessel, they having gone far enough 
to satisfy themselves that no river of any considerable size 
emptied into the ocean south of the cape, which was only 
about a mile farther on. The Indians who had followed them 
thus far now left, stopping, however, at the village last passed, 
apparently holding a consultation. Mr. Scholfield and Mr. 
Helbert had not been seated long before two Indians from up 
the coast came along, one of whom brandished his knife of 
about eighteen inches in length before them, and motioned 
them to go back. Mr. Scholfield showed him his revolver, 
and motioned him to be easy and sit down with them, as 
after first resting themselves they were intending to go back. 
The Indian then sat down at one end of the log and watched 
their movements. After a short time they buckled on their 
knapsacks and started to return, not, however, without greet- 
ing their last Indian comrade with a parting shake of the 
hand. 

On returning Mr. Helbert wished to go close by the shore 
on the beach in passing the place where the Indians were 
assembled, and so give them a wide berth, but he was told 
by Mr. Scholfield that their safety depended on showing a 
bold front and going boldly up to them without showing any 
signs of fear. They therefore passed in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the Indians, deviating considerably from their proper 
course to do so, and as they went on Mr. Scholfield touched 
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his cap in the most poHte manner he was capable of to the 
chiefs, and as they went on they were soon joined by some 
twenty of the Indians, among whom was the interesting 
looking Indian with the stone hammer, and this hammer gave 
Mr. Scholfield and his companion more uneasiness than any 
weapon they had seen in the hands of the Indians, and they 
watched its possessor with more than ordinary care. After pro- 
ceeding about a mile on their return they were much relieved 
by seeing the other six of the party coming up the beach, and 
on their approach most of the Indians left and returned to the 
village. After consultation it was decided to be unsafe to 
proceed on the contemplated tour, inasmuch as it would be 
dangerous for them to encamp over night, as it was probable 
that from one to two hundred Indians would follow them, or 
lie in ambush at some difficult pass. They therefore con- 
cluded to give up further exploration and return to the vessel, 
but in order to do this it was considered more safe to travel 
back on the table land, rather than on the beach, as the Indians 
by following in the heights could send their arrows down upon 
them without being detected. They therefore concluded to go 
past the village where the Indians were congregated as though 
they were going up the coast, and after mounting the hill to the 
table land above, then change their direction toward the vessel. 
As they passed the village, the Indians came out and arranged 
themselves in a row, or rather in the segment of a circle on 
their knees, with their bows and arrows and other weapons 
ready for use. The party saluted the Indians in a friendly 
manner, and went on a short distance to a trail of steep 
ascent leading to the heights above, to which they clambered 
with some difficulty, and while going up the trail one of the 
party, Mr. Pierce, in looking back, saw the chief with his 
bow drawn and his arrow directed at Mr. Scholfield, and 
apparently on the point of letting it go, but being thus dis- 
covered in the act, he lowered his bow. A moment afterward 
on looking back again, Mr. Pierce observed the same Indian 
with his bow drawn as before, but being detected he desisted 
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from his attempt, and as he was thereafter closely watched, the 
attempt was not renewed, and the party arrived safely at the 
top of the bluff. As they passed the village about a dozen 
Indians ran up the beach toward the upper villages, probably 
to inform the other Indians of the approach of the party, and 
when the party commenced rising the hill about the same num- 
ber ran up the hill some fifty rods ahead, apparently with the 
view to head them off or notify other Indians on the hills 
above. After the party had arrived at the top of the bluff, 
and commenced their homeward march, they were joined by 
some of the Indians who had previously accompanied them 
up the beach. These Indians, with the exception of two, who 
were retained as guides, were sent away. These guides were 
armed, one with a rifle and the other with a sheath knife. 
The party was careful to keep the guides in front, where they 
could be watched, and kept a good lookout at the rear and on 
their flanks expecting an attack. They, however, arrived safely 
at the vessel without molestation. 

After having spent a week in exploration without obtaining 
satisfactory results, it was decided to proceed further up the 
coast to the Umpqua river, and see what discoveries could be 
made at that locality, but in consequence of head winds, which 
occurred at time of high water, which was the only time the 
vessel could leave the harbor, they remained two days longer, 
or until Thursday, the 30th of July, when they left the harbor 
with a favorable but light wind, and passing up the coast, they 
arrived opposite the entrance of the Umpqua river on Thurs- 
day, the 1st of August, and stood off and on, waiting for a 
favorable time to send out one of the boats to examine the 
bar and entrance to river previous to taking in the vessel. 
On the 2nd, seven Indians came off in a canoe, to whom the 
party distributed some presents and employed two of the 
Indians to act as pilots in taking one of the boats over the 
bar, for the purpose of taking soundings and examining the 
harbor. The crew of the boat consisted of eight persons, six 
of whom, after landing, remained on shore, while the other 
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two came back in a canoe with the Indians and reported a 
favorable entrance with three fathoms of water on the bar, 
and five or six fathoms within, and good anchorage, and that 
three Oregonians from the Elk river settlement — Capt. Scott, 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Sloane — had just come down the river in 
canoes to ascertain whether the river could be rendered avail- 
able as a channel of communication to the ocean from the 
interior, and whether a suitable harbor existed at its mouth 
for commercial purposes. The Indians who came out to the 
vessel in their canoes were a much better-looking race than 
those living on the river and the coast they had just left. They 
were all dressed and appeared to have a more respectable bear- 
ing, and as they did not display a propensity to steal they 
were suffered to come on board the vessel freely, and did not 
at any time betray the confidence reposed in them. 

A calm occurring at this time, the vessel remained outside 
the bar until Sunday morning, the 4th of August, when the 
wind and tide being favorable, the vessel entered the harbor 
and came to anchor in five fathoms of water. The three Ore- 
gonians who were on shore imparted to the party much valu- 
able information ; and the following day was spent in surveying 
the harbor. And, finding its aspects in all respects favorable, 
the party proceeded to survey town locations on both sides of 
the bay, naming the town on the east side Umpqua City 
(down stream from the present townsite of Reedsport), and 
that on the west side West Umpqua. On Tuesday, the 6th, 
they took the vessel up the river, preceded by a whaleboat 
employed for taking soundings and to lead the way, and after 
sailing up the river about fifteen miles, the tide having fallen, 
the vessel grounded on a bar near a small island, which they 
called Echo island; and here they remained until the next 
morning. During the night some of the party having indulged 
rather freely in brandy, the quantity which remained was 
thrown overboard by the owner. This shoal was called Brandy 
Bar. On the following day the vessel was taken to the head 
of navigation, about twenty miles from the entrance to the 
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river. At this place Capt. Scott and Mr. Sloane had each 
taken up donation claims, on the only available land for a town- 
site, but arrangements were entered into by which the com- 
pany obtained a location extending nearly one mile on the 
rrver, which in honor of Capt. Scott, who had done much 
toward exploring the Umpqua valley and developing its re- 
sources, they named Scottsburg. Here they obtained a sup- 
ply of salmon from the Indians, and proceeded the next day 
on foot to Fort Umpqua, situated on the south bank of the 
Umpqua near the junction of Elk river, and about fifteen 
miles from Scottsburg. At Fort Umpqua they were kindly 
received by Mr. Gagnier, agent for the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, who, with his Indian wife and family, lived in the fort. 
Mr. Gagnier was a French-Canadian, and had been in the 
employ of the company at this fort more than twenty years. 
At this place they surveyed a townsite located on both sides 
of Elk river at its junction with the Umpqua, which they called 
Elkton. 

From Elkton the company proceeded in two parties to the 
ferry kept up by Mr. Aiken on the north fork of the Umpqua 
at the crossing of the Oregon and California road. One of 
the parties proceeded up the Elk river to the settlement in the 
upper valley, consisting of about ten families that were emi- 
grants from the Willamette valley the year before, and then 
taking the Oregon and California road, reached the ferry in 
that way. The other party proceeded directly up the Umpqua 
and arrived at the ferry on the evening of the 11th of August. 

The party that had traveled by the way of the Elk river 
settlements arrived the following day, and then traveled on 
to the reported gold diggings on the South fork of the 
Umpqua, about thirty miles from the ferry. They returned 
in three days with about an ounce of gold of their own dig- 
ging. In the meantime, the company had purchased the ferry, 
and the land claims of Mr. Aiken and Mr. Smith, located on 
each side of the river, and laid out a townsite which they 
named Winchester. From this place the party returned to 
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the mouth of the river and then sailed for San Francisco, 
where they arrived on the morning of the 4th of September. 
And at a meeting of the company, held on the evening of the 
same day, it was unanimously voted to charter a vessel to 
proceed at once to the Umpqua river and effect a settlement. 
And with this object in view, the brig Kate Heath was duly 
chartered, and on the 26th of September she sailed with about 
one hundred passengers on board, who were desirous of locat- 
ing on the river. 

Most of the company who had previously sailed on the Wil- 
liam Roberts returned on this vessel, and thus the practical 
settlement of the Umpqua valley was effected. 



